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This much was known to the ancients, and the one
further fact that the sun's distance is many times greater
than that of the moon ; it is all that could possibly be
learned without the use of the telescope and instruments
of precision.

Modern astronomy has gone much further. "We
now know that the sun's average distance from the
earth is about 93,000,000 miles, and consequently that
his diameter is about 865,000 miles. The sun has
been weighed against the earth and found to contain
a quantity of matter nearly 330,000 times as great, and
comparing this with his enormous bulk, it appears that
his mean density is only about one fourth that of
the earth, or one and a quarter times that of water
-r-in other words, the mass of the sun is about one
fpurth greater than that of a globe of water of the same
sijze.

The visible surface of the sun has been named the
photosphere, and by watching the spots, which occa-
sionally appear upon it, we have ascertained that it
revolves upon its axis once in about twenty-five and a
quarter days. At times of total eclipse, when the moon
hides from us the body of the sun, we are enabled to
see certain outlying phenomena at other times invisible.
We find close around the luminous surface & rose-col-
ored stratum of gaseous matter to which Frankland and
Lockyer some years ago assigned the name of chromo-
sphere. Here and there great masses of this chromo-
spheric matter rise high above the general level like
clouds of flames, and are then known as prominences or
protuberances.

Outside of the chromosphere is the mysterious co-
rona, an irregular halo of faint, pearly light, composed
for the most part of radial filaments and streamers,